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Haramu-'sh-Sharif by the Permanent Representation of the Jerusalem
Muslim Congress1 in association with the Afghan Minister from Cairo,
who had just completed a ten-days' religious retreat in the Mosque of
Al-Aqsa.

These repercussions of the autumn disturbances in Palestine were
interesting, not only for the light which they threw upon the general
tendencies of the day in the Islamic World as a whole, but also in their
bearing upon the local question of the economic future of Palestine.
The lesson of Palestine's extraordinary economic development since
the close of the General War of 1914-18 was that this fragment of
Arab Asia had promising material prospects if she could succeed
in resuming her historic role as an entrepot for the regions round about.
Tor playing this part, geographical position and business ability were
not in themselves enough; a third indispensable requisite was a state
of good will between the Jewish men of business who were seeking to
build the economic fortunes of Palestine up and their future Gentile
correspondents in Egypt and Syria and 'Iraq and Persia; and the
sensitiveness of public feeling, throughout Palestine's Middle Eastern
economic hinterland, to the political atmosphere in Palestine itself
would suggest that Palestine's economic problem abroad could
hardly be solved apart from a solution of the political problem in the
interior of the country.

Thus, perhaps, the hard-pressed Arab peasantry of the bill country
of Ephraim unwittingly held in its hands the key which alone could
unlock the door of the Zionist's eagerly sought earthly paradise. If
these unconscious instruments of propaganda could plausibly be
represented, to the Arab World at large, as being victims of the Jewish
ambition to re-establish a Jewish national home in Palestine, then
their plight might continue to be turned to contentious political
account, and an obscure local community of fallahin might thus
become a lode-stone for attracting a massive Arab opposition to
Zionist aims from as far afield as Baghdad and Riyad and Mecca
and Cairo and Aleppo. On the other hand, if it became manifest,
beyond question, that the sufferings of the Arab peasantry in the
hill country of Ephraim were in no way due to Jewish immigration
into Palestine, but on the contrary were actually being mitigated
and relieved by the general prosperity, both private and public,
which this Jewish immigration had brought in its train, then, con-
versely, it might be hoped that a gradual improvement in the
condition of the Palestinian Arab fallahin might afford the basis for a
reconciliation between Jews and Arabs throughout the Middle East.
1 See section (i) (&) of this part of the present volume.